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Editor’s Edgewise Word 


VILLAGE green with white 

columns showing through the 

canopy of trees and a white spire 
thrusting above it—in some older corner 
of a city, a market district full of hurly- 
burly, sharp odors and color splashed in 
with the rich pigments of raw produce— 
a long-used Atlantic port whose oily 
waters are overlooked by brick ware- 
houses, chandlers’ shops and patched and 
readapted wharves where gulls wheel out 
their noisy and peering vigilance; or far- 
ther inland, the gentle sweep of farm 
land crowned by a knoll bearing build- 
ings, trees, and lilac bushes, carved by 
wind and function into a sculptured en- 
tity: such scenes linger in our memory 
and tradition of New England. 

Solitary houses do not make a scene, 
but groups formed by combinations of 
buildings, trees, streets or paths, and the 
shape of land, together often form a com- 
position possessing a beauty which 1s in- 
nate and which cannot be reproduced nor 
transplanted. We even have whole vil- 
lages, towns, and parts of cities, such as 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, which should be 
considered by city planners as museum 
cities. Many of these have already disap- 
peared from the landscape, lingering 
ghostlike in tradition. Those which yet sur- 


Wa 
WwW 


vive can be recorded and thus preserved 
at least by photograph and description. 
People who have left New England, 
or whose forebears left before them, but 
who still feel a tie with “‘the East,’ must 
remember that most of our ancestors la- 
boriously cut footholds for themselves on 
the Atlantic shore as a mountain climber 
would do in a sheet of ice, that their so- 
journ here left its imprint and their pas- 
sage westward made possible a potent 


nation. Hoarded stories of our eastern 


towns and their settlement, handed down 
in the families of those who dared the 
West, are valuable to us all. 

It is time that this lore made a return 
trip in permanent record form. OLp- 
Time NEw ENGLAND would welcome 
such material. 

Instances of the preservation or resto- 
ration of such structural, landscape, or 
urban groups through zoning, town 
planning, civic or private enterprise; will 
be welcome news for our columns. 

Cities, towns, villages, the old “four 
corners’: each has its own savor, its own 
pattern and tempo, its own past and as- 
pirations for the future. Let us preserve 
them by recording them and sharing 
them. In this way the Society, while busy 
preserving houses, may help to preserve 
larger groups: towns and even cities. 








IRST,” “Second,” ““Third,“ “Old 

Brick,” “Old North,” “Old 

South” —what do these and other 
puzzling names given to early Boston 
churches mean for us today’ Which of 
those organized during the first century 
of Boston’s history no longer exist, and 
how many have survived through the 
long years’ This article is an attempt to 
distinguish among the confusing names, 
and to give brief histories of those church- 
es that are still active. 

First Church was literally the first 
church organization of the town. It came 
across the river already formed, when 
John Winthrop and his little company 
left Charlestown to make their homes 
under the shadow of Trimountain and 
take advantage of William Blackstone’s 
spring of pure water. It was first called 
“The Church,” and, after the village 
voted that “Shawmut shall be called 
Boston,” it was “Boston Church.” The 
first building (1632) stood on what is 
now State Street, nearly opposite the 
south side of the Old State House, where 
Brazier’s Building now stands. Rev. 
John Wilson and Rev. John Cotton were 
the first ministers to serve First Church. 
There were usually two at the early 
churches—“pastor”’ and. “teacher.” 

After seven years in the first crude 
building, a new house was erected on 
what is now Washington Street, opposite 
the end of the Old State House, and 
there Wilson and Cotton continued to 
serve for many years. 

When the “great fire” of 1711 de- 
stroyed this building, a fine new house 
was erected on the same site. ‘This was 
known for a century as Old Brick. Here 
the famous Thursday lectures were held, 
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attended by governors, magistrates, and 
distinguished persons from all the sur- 
rounding towns. And here a long line of 
eminent pastors, including Dr. Charles 
Chauncy and Rev. William Emerson, 
occupied the high pulpit. 

In 1808 the society moved to a new lo- 
cation on Chauncy Place (now Chauncy 
Street), but again business crowded out 
religious service, and the present build- 
ing was erected at Marlborough and 
Berkeley Streets in what was 
(1868) the newly filled Back Bay. 

Second Church. Before 1650 the 
North End (sometimes called North 
Boston) had become an important part 


then 


of the town. It was, however, virtually 
an island, separated from the mainland 
by a marsh through which meandered 
Mill Creek. At an early date the creek 
was straightened (along the line of the 
present Blackstone Street ), deepened, 
and spanned by two bridges; but the 
North End was still a considerable dis- 
tance from First Church, and the resi- 
dents of that section petitioned for a 
church of their own. 

The request was granted, and an or- 
ganization was formed in 1649. This 
was sometimes called “the church of the 
Mathers,”’ for four of that name served 
it through the years. Samuel Mather, son 
of the Dorchester pastor, was the first 
preacher, but he declined to become pas- 
tor. His brother, Increase, was chosen in 
1669 (following Rev. John Mayo), and 
served for more than fifty years. Cotton, 
son of Increase, became associated with 
his father in 1685, and continued at the 
church until 1728. Samuel, son of Cot- 
ton, was one of the pastors from 17 32 to 


1741. 
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The first building of the church, on 
North Square, was burned in 1676, in a 
great fire that also destroyed the parson- 

age (on the site of the present Paul Re- 
vere House). It was replaced by Old 
North Meeting House, also on North 
Square. This stood for one hundred years, 
until torn down by the British for fire- 
wood, 

After the Revolution most Boston 
churches went through hard times, and 
there were many consolidations. Second 





22-1808 


“OLD BRICK” 


CHURCH, I71 
Church merged with New Brick ( which 
was on oftshoot of New North that had 
been formed by members of Old North), 
but retained its name and pastor. When 
this building of the New Brick Society 
was dedicated i 
said of it: ““There is not in all the land a 
more beautiful house built for the wor- 
ship of God.” It was here that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was ordained and served 
his brief and only pastorate (1829-1822). 


1721, Cotton Mather 
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When this house had been in use for 
one hundred and twenty years, it was re- 
placed by another on the same site on 
Hanover Street; but the burden of car- 
rying this very expensive building, and 
the objection of some of the members to 
continuing in that location, caused the 
society to sell (to the First Methodist 
Church). In 1850 Second Church 
bought Freeman Place Chapel, which 
stood on an alley back of where the of- 
fice building numbered 15 Beacon Street 
now stands. Four years later there was 
again a merger, when Second Church 
joined with the ‘Clhiarch of Our Savior, 
and occupied the beautiful brownstone 
building of the latter on Bedford Street, 
but again retaining its name and pastor. 

Business once more encroached, and 
both church building and church society 
were moved to Copley Square (1872). 
The ivy-covered building there is remem- 
bered as one of the picturesque features 
of the Squi ire forty years ago. When this 
site became too valuable to hold, the so- 
ciety built its beautiful house at Audu- 
bon Circle. (But the old church was 
again removed stone by stone, and it 
now serves Morgan Memorial as the 
Church of All Nations on Osborn Place. ) 

Third Church nm Boston was what we 
as Old South. It was organ- 
ized in 1669, and a small wooden house 
was built at the corner of the present 
Washington and Milk Streets. “This 
was called Old Cedar Meeting 
House. In it Benjamin Franklin was bap- 
tized—brought across Milk Street from 
his birthplace, seemingly the day he was 
(In those days they took as little 
chance as possible that a deceased baby 


now know 


building 


born. 


would have to be put in the tomb “for 
unbaptized infants.”’ ) 

Old Cedar was replaced 1729 by 
the present Old South Meeting House. 
This building is renowned as the place 
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where many of the most important meet- 
ings were held in the hectic days just 
prior to the Revolution. It was the largest 
meeting place in town. (The Faneuil 
Hall of that time was only about half its 
present size.) Here Joseph Warren, John 
Hancock, and others gave fiery address- 
es on anniversaries of the “Boston Mas- 
sacre’; and here the crowd anxiously 
awaited the report of their messengers 
sent to the Royal Governor (at his house 
in Milton) to beg that the cargoes of 
taxed tea be returned to England. When 
the report offered no satisfaction, many 
went from Old South to Griffin’s wharf 
and the famous ““Tea Party.” 

During the “Siege” the British tore 
out pews and balcony pillars and covered 
the floor with sand to make a place for 
officers to exercise their horses. 

After the church society had moved to 
its new building (sometimes called New 
Old South) at Boylston and Dartmouth 
Streets, the old 
down, to widen Washington Street at 


house was to be torn 
that point and make room for a business 
block, but valiant efforts by its many 
friends (helped no little by Whittier’s 
poem “Landmarks’’) saved the building. 
It is now a museum of colonial relics 
maintained by the Old South Historical 
Association. 

First Baptist Church was organized 
in Charlestown in 1665; but there was 
such opposition at that time against any 
church not of Congregational belief that 
fourteen years elapsed before the Baptists 
had a church building. Meanwhile, the 
members held their meetings in private 
houses. Their first house of worship was 
a small one on Back (now Salem ) Street, 
which was a rambling lane along the wa- 
terfront. It was in this crude building 
that Shem Drowne was baptized. He was 
the coppersmith who made the famous 
grasshopper weathervane that still whif- 


fles above Faneuil Hall. He also made 
the copper cockerel that once topped the 
“Cockerel Church” (New Brick) and 
is now on the spire of Shepard Memorial 
Church in Cambridge, and the Indian 
that for many years stood above the Prov- 
ince House and is now at Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

In 1771 
building on the same site. It was called 
at that time 


the church put up a new 


‘the most complete and the 





OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BUILT 
1729 AND STILL STANDING 


From an early view 


most costly house of worship (except the 
one in Providence) which Baptists in 
New England possessed.” In it was in- 
stalled (1772) what is believed to be the 
first stove in a Boston church. 

The third building of the society, erect- 
ed in 1829, was on Hanover Street at 
the corner of Union Street (then called 
Green Dragon Lane). In 1854 the 


church moved to a new house on Somer- 
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set Street, Beacon Hill, but the cost and 
upkeep were so great that the society sold 
it in 1877. (This building was occupied 
for many years by Boston University and, 
what is left of it, has recently been head- 
quarters of the Burroughs Newsboy’s 
Foundation.) First Baptist absorbed 
Shawmut Avenue Baptist and moved to 
the building of the latter. 

The present home of First Baptist at 
Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
Street was bought of Brattle Square 
Church in 1882, (‘The cost of this build- 
ing had been so great that Brattle Square 
Church could not carry the burden and 
soon dissolved.) ‘The tower contains a 
stone taken from the Brattle Square 
building inscribed: “John Hancock, Esq., 
July 27, 1772.” (Hancock was a gener- 
ous benefactor of that church. ) 

King’s Chapel was established at a 
time when the Church of England was 
not at all popular in New England. Gov- 
ernor Andros first forced Old South to 
give over its building part time for Epis- 
copal services, then he appropriated a 
corner of the burying-ground for a 
church building. The church was or- 
ganized in 1686, and a small wooden 
building was put up at what is now the 
corner of ‘Tremont and School Streets. 
This house was enlarged in 1710, but in 
the middle of the eighteenth century the 
present stone building was begun. It was 
built around the old house so that services 
would not be interrupted. When the new 
church was completed in 1749, the old 
structure was torn out and the beautiful 
interior of the new building was disclosed. 
Governor Shirley and Sir Harry Frank- 
land were among the subscribers to the 
new house. A spire was planned by the 
architect, but never built. 

Under the pastorate of Rev. James 
Freeman in 1786, this, the first Episco- 
pal church in New England, became the 





FIRST BAPTIST, SOMERSET STREET, 
1854-1577 


first Unitarian church in America. The 
Episcopal prayer-book is still in use; the 
minister speaks from the old high pulpit 
of the original building; and one of Paul 
Revere’s finest bells calls people to wor- 
ship. 

Christ Church is the proper name for 
what today is commonly called Old 
North. It is probable that even in early 
days this was spoken of as North Church 
to distinguish it from North Meeting 
House in North Square. The church was 
organized in 1723, when the King’s 
Chapel of that time was overcrowded, 
and the house was built that year. This 
is the only society of the first century of 
Boston’s history that still occupies its orig- 
inal building. It stands on Salem Street 
opposite the end of Hull Street, and its 
beautiful spire (designed by Charles Bul- 
finch to replace the original one that was 


blown down) can be seen for miles over 
the top of Copp’s Hill. 


It was here that the signal lanterns 
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were hung as arranged by Paul Revere, 
to notify watchers on the Charlestown 
side of the river (in the event of Revere’s 
not being able to get across) whether 
the British were “going out” by land 
(over Boston Neck) or “by sea” (taking 
boats from “the foot of the common” 
across the river to Cambridge). Each 
year on the evening of the eighteenth of 
April a patriotic service is held in the old 
church, and “signal lanterns” are hung 
in “the highest window in the wall”— 
usually by a direct descendant of Paul 
Revere. 

Since the interior restoration of IQgI2, 
the church has the same box-pew ar- 
rangement as when first built. The high 
pulpit with its bell-shaped sounding-board 
is as it was in the old days. The cande- 
labra still hang from the ceiling; the old 
clock ticks away the minutes; the organ 
produces sweet tones; and the peal of 
eight bells (brought from England in 
1744) sends out its full-throated chimes 
as it did when the boy Paul Revere was 
one of the bell-ringers. 

Federal Street Church was organized 
in 1727 by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 
They first met in a converted barn. Lat- 
er, a church building designed by Charles 
Bulfinch was built at Channing Street 
and Long Lane. It was in this house that 
the convention met which adopted the 
Federal Constitution, and in honor of 
that event Long Lane was changed to 
Federal Street, and the church took the 
name of the street. It became Congrega- 
tional, then Unitarian, and is now Ar- 
lington Street Church with its beauti- 
ful building at Arlington and Boylston 
Streets. 

So we see that of the thirteen church 
societies organized during the first hun- 
dred years, seven are still active—eight if 
we count New Brick’s merger. ‘The five 
that have ceased to exist are: Friends 
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(Quaker) 1664; Brattle Square 1698; 
Huguenot 1704; New North 1712; 
New South 1715. 

The following list may serve to dispel 
the confusion of names that often mysti- 
fies the lover of old Boston: 

Old Brick—The third building of First 
Church. 

New Brick Church—Merged 
Second Church. 

Old North Meeting House—Second 
building of Second Church. 

Old North—Christ Church. 

New North Church—Hanover Street, 
founded by members of Second Church. 


with 





=O 


FOURTH BUILDING OF SECOND CHURCH 
SOCIETY, HANOVER STREET, 1541-1550 


Old South Meeting House—Washing- 
ton and Milk Streets. 

New South Church—Church Green, 
junction of Summer and Bedford Streets. 

New Old South—Present building of 
Old South, Boylston and Dartmouth 
Streets. 
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On the Hearths of the First Settlers 


By Mary Earce Goutp 


Epiror’s Nore: Not uncommon in a room originally an early kitchen, is the sight 
of a fireplace to which has been restored a varied assortment of iron cooking gear such 
as was used before the days of stoves. One sometimes suspects that such paraphernalia 
has accumulated in greater number than was originally used at any one period, and 
clutters the fireplace in a way which would have prevented the early cook from mov- 
img about her hearth without breaking her neck. Nevertheless, such appurtenances are 
handsome in the skill and ingenuity with which they were wrought, and they must 
often arouse curiosity as to the way in which they were used and the rectpes and prep- 
aration of food for which they were needed. There they stand idle about the hearth, 
as ready to be used now as in the past. To replace the outdoor grill of summertime or 
the entertainments which call one away in winter, the old fireplaces and ovens are 
waiting with their kettles, toasters, grills, peels and other tools. 

Miss Mary Earle Gould, author of Early American Woodenware and The Early 
American House, has consented to describe for us the functions and methods of using 
early fireplace accessories, and with this article we present recipes culled from old 
cookbooks for food prepared by their means. We hope that readers will enjoy putting 
this information to use and experimenting with the old tools as a means of cooking a 
merry winter-evening’s meal. If there is sufficient encouragement from our readers, 
the following will be the first of a series of short articles on the subject, to be published 
as space permits. 


T was a small allotment of house- butter. “The morning meal held little 
hold utensils that was assigned to ceremony; each one served himself from 
the Pilgrims when they left their the iron pot. 

native shores. Each following ship added More than one pot swung from the 
a few more necessary pieces of equipment lug pole, that long pole resting high in 
for the new homes, but very few. And _ the chimney throat, from which hung the 
today’s generations stand puzzled, gaz-  trammels. ‘Trammels were required by 
ing upon those iron utensils and imple- the necessary distance of the pole above 
ments on the hearths of the early homes. _ the fire. ‘Vhe earliest trammel was hand- 
How did the housewives prepare the food wrought with a long shank, a chain and 
over the fires in those huge fireplaces! a shorter shank, with a large hook at the 
‘The most constantly used iron utensil upper end and a smaller hook at the low- 
was the great iron pot. It began the day — er, a third hook for adjusting the short 
holding the hasty pudding. ‘That was — shank into the chain. An early pothook 
prepared the night before and required — was the rachet hook, with a saw-toothed 
a long, slow cooking. Corn was the most _ part, and a bar which had hooks at either 
available food in those first years and end. ‘These two types of trammels were 
hasty pudding was served morning and often suspended a distance of eight feet. 
noon, eaten with molasses or milk and ‘The crane, a Yankee invention, came 
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later and permitted the pots to be swung _ skeins of yarn for weaving, it was a dy. 
outward from the fire and handier to the — pot that hung ready. When making can- 
cook. Cranes were equipped with iron dles, the housewife had a pot of melted 
hooks of varying lengths to accommodate _ tallow hanging near the fire, into which 
the pots. she dipped the tow-string, twisted over 

During the forenoon the iron pot was candle rods. When making soap, the pot 
filled with a meat stew, prepared for the — held the animal fat that was “‘tried out” 
noontime meal. “‘Hashes, ragouts, soups and then mixed with the lye leached from 





A FIREPLACE OF THE REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, DANVERS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
BUILT 1648 


and hotchpots.”” Here we see the source birch or maple ashes. ‘The sap from the 
of our word hodgepodge. Little meat was maple trees was boiled down in the huge 
served alone, and the stew was served pots, constantly stirred that it did not 
from the pot and eaten in bowls of either burn. For the seasonal washing, the iron 
wood, pewter or iron. pot held the boiling water, as It did at the 
Supper, the light evening meal—a sup time of the occasional bath in the huge 
—again found the hasty pudding in the wooden tub, set in front of the fire. 
pot. This scant diet of the Pilgrims There were two types of pots, those 
changed to one of more abundance as _ that had three short legs and those that 
the years went on and the pots then held — had none. Supposedly those with the legs 
no end of varieties of cooking. stood on the hearth, near the fire or in 
There was always a pot of hot water the embers, while those with none hung 
hanging on the crane. When dyeing the — on the crane. The sizes varied from small 
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ones to those of large diameters, called a 
cauldron, spelled also caldron. Pots hung 
outdoors over fires when big jobs were 
done. Then the pole for the hooks rested 
in crotches of trees or stakes. 

The pot is described as an iron vessel 
having a cover. A kettle is a vessel that 
had no cover of its own. The pot has 
bulging sides and the kettle straight sides. 
Copper and brass kettles were brought 
from across the water and were a joy 
in the drab homes of those first settlers, 
always kept clean and shiny. But it was 
the sturdy iron pot that lasted from gen- 
eration to generation and served the 
housewife continually. 

Another iron utensil indispensable to 
the fireplace was the heavy Dutch oven. 
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This was shallow, with a flat bottom, 
three short legs, a hoop handle and a 
cover. The cover fitted snugly into the 
bottom part and had a rim extending 
about an inch. The oven was used in bak- 
ing loaves of bread, Indian (meal) or In- 
dian and rye. It was set in the embers and 
embers were heaped onto the cover. ‘This 
carried out a principle of cooking which 
went back to the method of the Indian’s 
fire hole. This fire hole was a deep hole 
lined with sod. A heated stone was placed 
at the bottom, the food to be cooked 
placed on the stone, and the hole covered 
with another stone. ‘hus today’s fireless 
cookers are offsprings of methods used 
hundreds of years ago. 


[Eprror’s Nore: The following recipes were in use during the eighteenth century, 
and essentially the same, earlier. The latest book which refers to cooking prior to stoves 
was published in the mid-nineteenth century. | 


1. Cookery—TLo boi meats, etc. 

This most simple of culinary processes 
is not often performed in perfection, 
though it does not require so much nicety 
and attendance as roasting; to skim the 
pot well, and to keep it moderately boil- 
ing, and to know how long the joint re- 
quires, comprehends the most useful point 
of this branch of cookery. An adept cook 
will manage with much less fire for boil- 
ing than she uses for roasting, and to last 
all the time without much mending. 
When the water is coming to a boil there 
will always rise from the cleanest meat a 
scum to the top; this must be carefully 
taken off as soon as it appears, for on this 
depends the good appearance of a boiled 
dinner. Put the meat into cold water in 
the proportion of about a quart to every 
pound of meat; it should remain covered 
during the whole process of boiling but 
only just so. The slower it boils the ten- 


derer, the plumper, and whiter, it will be. 
‘Twenty minutes to a pound will not be 
found too much for gentle simmering by 
the side of the fire. The size of the boil- 
ing pots should be adapted to what they 
are to contain, taking care that the covers 
fit close, otherwise the introduction of 
smoke may be the means of giving the 
meat a bad taste. 


2. Hasty Pudding 

Boil in a kettle six quarts of water, 
leaving room for addition of the meal; 
mix a pint bowl full of Indian meal and 
cold water with a large spoonful of salt. 
When the water boils, stir this into it. Af- 
ter thirty or forty minutes, stir in four 
or five handfuls of dry meal, and let it 
boil as much longer; then add a little 
more dry meal and boil twenty minutes 
more. ‘laste it to see if it is salt enough. 
Stir it very often to prevent it burning. 
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Boil it altogether at least two hours. 
When taken out, it should be so soft that 
it will in a few minutes settle down 
smooth on the dish. 


3. Lo make an excellent ragout of cold 
veal—(Intended for cooked and left- 
over meats ) 


Either a neck, loin, or fillet of veal 
will furnish this excellent ragout with 
little expense or trouble. 

In butter or clean drippings fry floured 
veal cutlets to a light brown. As soon as 
done, take out of spider and if you have 
no gravy ready, add pint of water to pan, 
give it a boil up for a minute and strain 
it into a basin while you make thickening 
by putting an ounce of butter into a ket- 
tle and as soon as it melts, mixing with 
it as much flour as will dry it up. Stir it 
over the fire, adding to it the gravy you 
made in the spider, letting them simmer 
together for ten minutes (till thorough- 
ly incorporated ); season it with pepper, 
salt, a little mace, and a wineglass of 
mushroom catsup or wine to the meat. 
Lay in the meat and stir very gently un- 
til the meat is heated through. 


4. Bouilli or Boiled Prime Ribs ( beef ) 


Take the thin ends of prime ribs; dud- 
ble them slowly with a little salt, pepper, 
3 bay leaves, one onion stuck with cloves, 
and a faggot of sweet herbs. Remove all 
the scum and bubble till a skewer will 
penetrate without force. 

Peel a handful of small onions, fry 
them in butter till they are of a light 
brown, throw in a handful of flour, 
shake the kettle well, add a glass of red 
wine, a pint of bouillon, mace, salt, pep- 
per, thyme, and two bay leaves; bubble 
the whole gently till the onions are ten- 


der, and place in it slices of cold boiled 
beef and set the kettle on hot ashes, to 
repose for fifteen minutes. ‘Take care it 
does not boil. 


5- A Tureen of Hodge-Podge of Differ- 


ent Sorts 


Take either a brisket of beef, mutton, 
steaks, whole pigeons, rabbits cut in quar- 
ters, veal, or poultry; boil a long time 
over a slow fire in a deep liquid, with 
some onions, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
celery, a faggot of parsley, green shallots, 
one clove of garlick, 3 of spices, a laurel 
leaf, thyme, a little basil, large thick 
sausages, and thin broth or water; when 
done, drain the meat, and place it upon 
a dish intermixed with roots (root vege- 
tables), sift and skim the sauce, reduce 
some of it toa glaze, if desired ; glaze the 
meat with it, then add some gravy in the 
same stew pan and broth sufficient to 
make sauce enough with pepper and salt; 
sift it in a sieve, and serve upon the meat. 
If brisket of beef is used, let it be half 
done before putting in the roots (root 
vegetables), which should be scalded 
first, as it makes the broth more palatable. 


6. Sheep’s tongues. 


Fifteen tongues are sufficient for a 
dish; wash and clean them well, throw 
them into hot water for twenty minutes, 
wash them again in cold water, drain, 
dry and trim them neatly, lard them with 
seasoned larding and the small needle, 
lay in your pan slips of bacon, four car- 
rots in pieces, four onions, one stuck with 
two cloves, slips of veal, two bay leaves, 
thyme, and a faggot of shallots and pars- 
ley; put your tongues in, cover them with 
slips of larding, moisten the whole with 
bouillon, and let it simmer five hours. 
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An Exhibition. at an 





Old New England Academy 


By Harrier WEBSTER MARR 


CTOBER! Great billowy white 

clouds rolling up in a blue sky; 

trees glorious in autumn reds 
and yellows; a perfect fall day. The hay- 
ing was long over; the wheat was har- 
vested ; the apples gathered. Pickling was 
well begun. Spicy fragrances came from 
every house. 

But today work had stopped. Farmers 
and their wives had put on their best 
clothes, harnessed the old mare to the 
farm wagon, and driven to the village. 
Most of them hitched their horses to the 
fences by the church or the village inn, 
planning to stay for the day only. Some 
were spending the night with friends; a 
few had even engaged rooms at the inn. 
In fact, some had tried to get rooms and 
found that all had been taken. Carryalls 
came from nearby towns where there 
were other academies, bringing boys and 
girls in their best attire to listen and learn, 
for this was the day of the fall exhibition 
at the Academy. 

The exhibition was held at the village 
church, located on top of the hill, “‘equal- 
ly inconvenient to every one,” as the vil- 
lage wag said. On the steps of the church 
stood the village minister. He still clung 
to the dignified dress of an older day, for 
he wore a three-cornered beaver hat, and 
a* white stock. Below his single-breasted 
coat his vest extended half way to his 
knees, ending in large pockets on each 
side. And he still wore knee length “neth- 
er garments,” fastened at the knee by 
silver buckles. 

Beside him stood the judge from the 
nearby county seat. He was president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Acad- 


emy, and very pompous. He was con- 
tinually clearing his throat with a loud 
“Hrumph!” to get attention before he 
began to speak. 

With these two men stood the young 
preceptor. He was just out of college, 
and was teaching a few years to save 
money for the study of a profession. ‘The 
responsibilities of his position weighed 
heavily upon him. He had worked hard 
to prepare these young people for this ex- 
hibition, and he hoped devoutly that all 
would go well. He ran over in his mind 
the subjects of compositions, recitations, 


‘orations, and dialogues, and there was 


nothing the trustees could find fault with. 
He glanced toward the side of the church 
where the Academy students were lined 
up, waiting the signal to march into the 
building. Yes, they were all quietly in 
order. 

Below the steps a group of young peo- 
ple were gathering. Some of them had 
been pupils here the year before; some 
came from other academies, and had 
driven over for the exhibition; a few 
were home from more distant schools. 
One boy, the son of the judge, was 
from one of the oldest and wealthiest of 
the academies. He wore fawn colored 
breeches tucked into high, soft leather 
boots; a brocaded silk vest with broad 
lapels; a coat, cut off just below the 
waist in front, but reaching almost to his 
knees behind. The local boys in their 
homespun, homemade clothes tried to 
look contemptuous of so much finery. 
The girls fluttered and whispered among 
themselves. 

Then it was the girls’ turn to stare, as 
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the doctor’s gig drove up with a flourish, 
and a young lady started to get out. She 
found the task difficult because her dress 
was so tight. The girls giggled, and the 
boys looked modestly away, but the 
judge’s son stepped forward quickly, and 
dexterously helped her down from the 
high gig. “La, Sir,” simpered the young 
lady, “you are most gallant!” Her thin 
muslin skirt was very narrow indeed, and 
seemed very long, for it was belted in just 
beneath the breast. A little pleated shoul- 
der cape of silk covered her shoulders, 
and a straw bonnet framed her eyes. 
The doctor waved a good-bye to his 


friends. “No. I can’t stay. Sorry. Old 
Mrs. A— is very ill, and I must go there. 


I may get in this afternoon.” 

After he had gone, his niece stood un- 
certainly, trying to make conversation 
with the judge’s son, but watching with 
heightened color the girls who stood with 
their backs to her, but who were evident- 
ly talking about her. 

“La!” said one of the local girls, imi- 
tating the society muss. “She is just the 
His wife told my mother 
that all her clothes come from London.” 

“O-o-h!” 
tentedly, looking down at their home- 
made frocks. ‘The first speaker went on. 
“She has been attending of those 
academies for girls where they teach a 
lot of painting and embroidery. I wanted 
to gO, too, but my father would not allow 
me so far from home.” 

Suddenly the minister’s 
terrupted. “I am going over and speak 

her,” she said. “She seems to be all 
alone; we must make her i 
The minister’s daughter leader 
among the town girls, and they followed 
“You must be the 
s niece. I am the minister’s d: 1ugh- 
ter, and these are my friends. We are all 
glad to have you here.” 


5 . 
doctor’s niece. 


said the other girls, discon- 


one 


daughter in- 
welcome. 
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her across the grass. 
doctor’s 


‘The ice was bro- 








ken immediately, and as conversation be- 
came excited the girls’ voices rose higher 
and higher. 

On the Judge turned to 
frown at the young people, then pounded 


steps the 


with his cane as he spoke to the young 
preceptor. “Young man, young man, 
these pupils are far less mannerly than in 
my day!” Again he pounded with his 
cane. (Fryeburg 1795) 

The young preceptor reddened above 
his high, tight neckcloth. “I er—er—”’ he 
stammered, unable to say that these were 
not, his students, but young people who 
had gathered to be part of ‘the audience. 

Just then the signal was given for the 
procession to form. The judge and the 
minister went down the steps to join the 
trustees who headed the procession, gen- 
tlemen and professional men, with sever- 
al well-to-do tradesmen 


farmers and 


among them. Then came the distin- 
guished guests, ministers, lawyers, pre- 


ceptors from other schools, some of them 
acting as judges for the day’s perform- 
ance. Following them the young precep- 
tor marched alone, 
dignity. He led the of the 
“male students.”” The preceptress fol- 
lowed, at the héad of the “female depart- 
ment.” The preceptress was even young- 
er than the preceptor, 
anxious about the 
her charge. 


with self-conscious 


procession 


and was equally 


<.. > 9 : 
young misses” undet 


There were over a hundred of these 


students of the Academy, ranging in age 
from ten to twenty years and over. They 


came from the village, from the outlyi ing 
farms, and from other towns where there 
were no academies. They held their heads 
high, and kept step carefully. Were they 
not students at this respected academy! 

The young people who had been talk- 
ing on the green had scampered up the 
steps so fast that they were already in the 
coveted front seats of the gallery before 
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the procession arrived. One of them had 
a written copy of the program, and was 
looking it over carefully. “I see there are 
twenty-four numbers in the morning 
program,” he announced. 
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“Ahem!” he began. “In the Acts of In- 
corporation of many of our Academies 
there occurs the phrase ‘for the purpose 
of promoting true piety and virtue, and 
for the education of youth in the English, 
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“And how many in the afternoon: ”’ 

He counted. “Twenty-four more. 
That is a worth-while program!” 

“Hush! The procession is coming in!” 

The platform had been built out at 
both ends so that there should be room 
for the trustees, guests, and judges to be 
seated there, as well as the preceptor and 
the minister. After all were in their 
places the minister arose, lifted his hands, 
and the congregation rose to stand dur- 
ing his long prayer. 

Then the judge, as president of the 
Board of Trustees, opened the program. 


Latin, Greek, and French languages, to- 
gether with writing, arithmetic, and the 
art of speaking” | Act of Incorporation 
Leicester Academy] In any democracy 
oratory has been of great significance. 
Witness the orators of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Witness the power of speech 
in our own Congress, in our State legis- 
latures, and even in our town meetings. 
Hrumph! It is therefore important that 
the art of speaking receive due attention 
in our schools. ‘To this end we have, in 
almost all the academies that have sprung 
up since the close of the Revolution, these 
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exhibitions, in which oratory plays an im- 
portant part. We are even further en- 
couraging the art of speaking by the of- 
fer of prizes, small in themselves, but 
significant in the eyes of the students, in- 
structors, and trustees. Hrumph! It is, 
therefore, with gratification that I open 
this exhibition, and now turn the pro- 
gram over to the preceptor.” 

The first number was music by a band. 
Under cover of the heavy instruments 
there was some whispering in the gal- 
lery. “I wonder what band they have?” 
“We used to hire one from the city.”’ “In 
our school the trustees voted that if we 
wanted a band the students must pay for 
it themselves.” ( Leicester ) 

After the band-music came the twen- 
ty-four numbers of the morning pro- 
gram. Students, former students, fond 
parents, and friends listened with delight 
and trepidation while their darlings spoke. 

“A recitation from Thompson’s Sea- 
sons,” announced the preceptor. A young 
girl mounted the platform. She knew her 
words perfectly; her gestures were those 
indicated in the textbooks on oratory in 
use in the Academies. Long applause fol- 
lowed her performance. 

“That recitation comes from the Co- 
lumbian Orator. | gave it myself last 
year.” 

“Didn’t she speak well! She ought to 
have the prize!” 

“Prize! Don’t you know that prizes 
are for the boys, and premiums for the 
girls?” (New Salem 1827) 

“What is the difference?” 

“T don’t know; only what is given a 
girl is never so good nor so much as what 
is given a boy.” 

“A Latin Oration,” announced the 
preceptor. 

There was a stir of anticipation, and 
the whole audience sat in breathless si- 
lence while the youth declaimed his orig- 


inal Latin composition. Few could un- 
derstand a word, but this was what the, 
sent their boys to the Academy to learn, 
and they listened almost reverently. Un- 
der cover of the applause one of the boys 
in the gallery whispered to another, 
“How much did you understand? You 
gave the Latin Oration at our school last 
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“T understood some, but—”’ 

“Hush!” hissed an older person near 
them, and the boys subsided. 

“The next number will be an orig- 
inal poem, entitled Night.” (Hartford 
1820) 

A shy girl mounted the platform, and 
in a voice hardly audible beyond the first 
five rows of seats recited her original 
verses, written in the stilted, artificial 
style of Pope’s rhymed couplets, so popu- 
lar in that day. A wave of admiration 
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swept floor and gallery alike. “They say 
her sister writes and has her poems pub- 
lished in the papers, and this younger girl 
is almost as skilled.” 

Next came an oration on Heroism, 
with illustrations from the careers of 
Washington and Caesar—very much to 
the disadvantage of Caesar. ( Marblehead 
1794) 

The trustees, minister, and preceptor 
rose and left the platform. “Oh,” sighed 
one of the girls in the gallery happily. 
“A play! I was sure of it when I saw how 
far out they had extended the platform.” 

Very little stage setting was brought 
in; a few chairs and a table were ar- 
ranged, and then the actors took their 
places. ‘They were to present a scene from 
Addison’s .Cato, a play much in vogue 
then. (Leicester 1790) “The pompous 
words were declaimed, with gestures sug- 
gested in the Columbian Orator, or in 
Webster’s Grammatical Institutes; but 
even so the words must have stirred the 
souls of everyone who lived in the days 


of Napoleon’s conquests: 


P 
Even while we speak our conqueror comes 


With what a dreadful course he rushes on 

From war to war. In vain has nature formed 

Mountains and oceans to oppose his passage ; 

The Alps and Pyrenees sink before him; 

Through winds and waves and storms he works 
his way. 

Impatient for the battle: One day more 

Will see the victor thundering at our gates. 


And then Cato’s final words, 


How beautiful is death when earned by virtue! 
Who would not be that youth? What pity is it 
That we can die but once to serve our country! 


( Addison’s Cato) 


*From Music that Washington Knew. 
Copyrighted, Oliver Ditson Company, 1931. 
Used by permission. 
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The morning session closed with a 
popular patriotic song, “Ye sons of Co- 
lumbia,”’ 


Should the tempest of war overshadow our 
land, 
Its bolts could ne’er rend Freedom’s temple 
asunder; 
For, unmoved, at its portal would Washington 
stand, 
And repulse with his breast the assaults of its 
thunder! 
His sword, from the sleep 
Of its scabbard, would leap, 
And conduct with its point ev’ry flash from the 
deep. 
For ne’er shall the sons of Columbia be slaves, 
While the earth bears a plant, or the sea rolls 
its waves. 


The audience trooped out to join 
friends in their homes for dinner, or to 
go to the inn to eat, or, as in the case of 
the young people in the gallery, to share 
with each other the picnic lunches they 
had brought in their baskets. 
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After the sandwiches had been passed, 
the judge’s son said, “I noticed you sang, 
Should the tempest of war overshadow our 

land. 


Have you heard the new words written 
for that tune during the attack on the 
forts at Baltimore: ”’ 

“No. What are they: ”’ 

“Tt needs to be sung, not recited. Does- 
n’t any one else know it: ” 


Oh say, Can you see, 


By the dawn’s early light— 


The young people applauded, and the 
boy said, “I don’t suppose it will ever be 
so famous as the old song about Wash- 
ington, but we liked it at my school.” 

There was a short silence while great 
pieces of pie were passed about. ‘Then an- 
other boy said, “That play was well 
done. I wish we could have had plays in 
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our school. The trustees forbad them. 
Said they were ungodly.” 

“IT know. I went from your school to 
another last year, and they gave me a 
part in a play. I was dreadfully afraid I 
was being wicked!” (Eliza Webster, 
youngest daughter of Noah Webster at 
Amherst Academy ) 

“Why! At our school the minister 
himself does not object. In fact, he played 
the viol behind the scenes for us.” ( Leices- 
ter 1783) 

‘And our minister gave the lumber to 
build a stage.” (Atkinson 1787 ) 

“But,” objected a young woman who 
had recently begun to teach, “plays do 
take an immense amount of time to pre- 
pare. I wonder sometimes whether they 
are worth the time and effort involved? ” 

“At our school the preceptress some- 
times stopped all other school work while 
we were preparing a play.” (Litchfield ) 

“Really? The only time our precep- 
tress ever stopped one kind of classwork 
was to drill and drill on something in 
grammar or arithmetic until she was sure 
we knew it!” (Hartford Female Semi- 
nary under Catherine Beecher ) 

“Well, you see, our preceptress wrote 
our plays, Jephthah’s Daughter and Da- 
vid and A bsolom, Ruth, and a lot of oth- 
ers.” (Miss Pierce at Litchfield ) 

“Don’t you have any scenes from 
Shakespeare?’ asked the judge’s son. 
“We had two on our program last year, 
something from King John, and a dia- 
logue from Coriolanus. I was Coriolan- 
us,” he added. ( Exeter) 

“Really? Won’t you recite some of it 
for us? ‘aa | 
“T don’t know whether I can remem- 
ber any of it now... . Let’s see... . This 
is where Coriolanus addresses his moth- 
er.” The boy struck an attitude, swelled 
out his chest, stood for a moment, then 
lowered his head, allowed his knees to 
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bend slightly to indicate weakness, as di- 
rected in the section on gestures in the 
Columbian Orator. 


“Q Mother, Mother! 
What have you done: Behold the heavens do 
ope 
The gods look down, and this unnatural scene 
They laugh at. O Mother Mother, ... 


I just can’t remember what came next.” 

“That was wonderful. You did all the 
things the books speak of in gestures. I 
memorized that passage from the Ora- 
tor, ‘A just and elegant adaptation of 
every art of the body to the nature and 
import of the subject we are pronounc- 
ing.’ ”” (Columbian Orator) 

‘At our school we may have plays, but 
no costumes or scenery.” (Dummer) 

‘And at our school the trustees forbad 
the presentation of any tragedy, though 
we may give comedies.” (New Salem) 

‘““We gave a comedy last year, a trans- 
lation of a French play called in English 
the Mock Doctor. And it was humorous 
indeed! You should have seen the act 
where they beat the poor peasant to make 
him admit that he was a doctor!” (At- 
kinson 1787 ) 

“Yes. I was in that play. But do you 
remember how the newspapers criticized 
itr They asked for what purpose the fe- 
male pupils were being taught the art of 
oratory! Did the Academy expect to fur- 
nish the superb theatre now erecting in 
Boston with actors of both sexes!” ( Hav- 
erhill Guardian 1792) 

Just then the music teacher went by. 
He looked sharply at one of the boys, 
stopped and called to him. “Weren’t you 
a pupil at Bristol Academy last year?” 

“Yes, Sir,” answered the lad, rising 
courteously. 

“You will be interested to know that 
we shall sing the Ode to Science for the 
first number this afternoon.” 
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‘The music master went on, but the 
young people were all agog to know what 
he meant. The boy from Bristol Acade- 
my explained. “That song was written by 
old Deacon Sumner for the first public 
exhibition at Bristol Academy, in Taun- 
ton, you know. We sing it very often.” 

He began to hum the tune, and then, 
as the church bell started ringing for the 
afternoon session, they all hurried to se- 
cure the front seats in the gallery again. 
They listened eagerly for the words of 
the Ode to Science, and found the second 
stanza most impressive both in words and 
music: 

So science spreads its lucid ray, 
O’er lands that long in darkness lay; 
She visits fair Columbia, 


And sets her sons among the stars.” 


After this song came the original 
Greek Oration. The young people in the 
gallery could see the father and mother 
of the boy who was giving it. Once or 
twice the mother wiped her eyes. Under 
cover of the applause the young people 
whispered, “Did you know he is going 
to be a minister?” “If he is going to be a 
minister of course he must know Greek.” 

There was an original oration in Eng- 
lish; a play, Orphan of China; speeches, 
such as Spartacus to the Gladiators, Kos- 
suth to the Hungarians; certain poetic 
recitations, such as the passage about 
Elijah from the Botanic Garden by Eras- 
mas Darwin; a disputation between two 
boys on the subject “Have* the United 
States risen to the zenith of their glory?” 
and at last the program ended. There re- 
mained the awarding of prizes, a prize to 
a boy, and a ““premium’”* to a girl. 


2 From Ye Olde New England Psalm Tunes, 
1620-1820, p. 34. Copyrighted 1930 by Oliver 
Ditson Company. Used by permission. 

3 Notice the plural verb with United States. 


*Can any correspondent explain “premi- 
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um 
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The program concluded with an an- 
them, 


Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea. 


As the young people came out on the 
steps of the church they saw the brilliant 
colors of sunset filling the western sky. 
“Out in time!” said one of the girls, 
“You know there is a new ruling here 
that requires that our programs close 
before candle lighting.” (New Salem 
1819) 

Many of the older people gathered 
about to congratulate the preceptor on 
the exhibition. ‘The young man’s face was 
red with excitement and nervousness as 
he stammered replies to friends, parents, 
judges, and -trustees of the Academy. 
“You are very kind.” “Yes, I have 
tried.” “And next year I hope to improve 
on this performance.” Most of all he 
treasured the words of the kindly old 
minister,: “Original compositions, writ- 
ten with taste and restraint, and pro- 
nounced with the utmost propriety and 
correctness.” (Eastern Argus, Portland, 
on an Exhibition-at Gorham Academy, 
1807) 

The young preceptor blushed even 
redder at .this commendation. ‘Thank 
you, Sir, Oh, thank you! You—you have 
been a great help to me.” 

Just then the shrill voices of some of 
the young people, still quarreling over 
the award of the prizes, rose to higher 
pitch. 

“Hrumph!” said the judge. He 
banged his gold-headed cane down on 
the steps where he was standing. “T tell 
you, young man, things today are not 
what they used to be. I am sorry to be 
obliged to observe that there have not ap- | 
peared such marks of good manners in 
the pupils of late as in times past!” ( Frye- 
burg Trustees’ records 1795 ) 

The preceptor was evidently humil- 
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ated. ‘che young people stood abashed. 
Then the kindly minister’s voice rose. 
“Next Sabbath I propose to preach from 
the text, “This is the generation of them 
that seek Him.’ Judge, I fancy many 
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men in the days of the Psalmist said he 
was wrong; that it was some past gener- 
ation which sought God. As for me, I see 
much promise in these young people of 
today.” 








Ui 
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~ The above shows the appearance of the village of Leicester... . The pub- 
lic buildings, the Orthodox and Unitarian churches, the Academy, the 
bank, and town-house, all stand in line on the summit of the hill, on the 
north side of a small public green, surrounded by railing.” 


From Historical Collections relating to the History and Antiquities of Every Town in 
Massachusetts, Illustrated by 200 Engravings by John Warner Barber, published by 
Dorr, Howland & Co., Worcester, 1840. 





The Education of Jonathan Giddy 


By His UnNciLeE ano Turor, Epwarp THoOROGOOD 


(The following is an excerpt from Vol- 
ume I of the Biography of the same title, 
found in manuscript form among the 
author’s effects. Ep.) : 


O those who are acquainted with 
Jonathan Giddy’s notable career 
in public affairs, it may come as 
a shock to learn that he was once very 
nearly expelled from the same school 
which his father’s wealth had helped to 
support, and where his father and grand- 
father had acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction, as students. It is even more as- 
tonishing, perhaps, that this very crisis 
should have brought about those long 
years of public service which are now so 
familiar to every cabdriver and newsboy. 
In view of Giddy’s recent contribu- 
tions to our nation’s welfare in the field 
of foreign affairs, and considering his 
sparkling publications analyzing the prin- 
ciples implied by our Constitution, I can- 
not help smiling when I reflect that his 
academic Waterloo was the study of his- 
tory. Jonathan, throughout his years in 
the younger grades, had exhibited an un- 
fortunate impatience with all phases of 
the subject, and it had been with difh- 
culty that I had induced him to apply 
himself to the preparation of his home as- 
signments. The resulting oft repeated 
scenes and adjurations had been the more 
distressing to me because being myself a 
teacher (recently retired from a profes- 
sorship at Edgetown College) I had se- 
cretly disapproved of the method by 
which the subject was being presented to 
my suffering nephew, Jonathan. 
It was during the boy’s sophomore 


year in school when the long sought goal 





of graduation was at last appearing over 
the horizon of his labors, that Jonathan 
fractured his wrist quite seriously during 
a game of ice hockey. It must be con- 
fessed that I anticipated with little relish 
the long convalescence at home which 
this event would necessitate. I quite 
dreaded the worry and fuss of seeing 
that Jonathan kept up with his class, for 
I was fond of the boy and anxious that 
our mutual esteem should come to no 
harm at the hands of an unimaginative 
schoolteacher whose methods I privately 
deplored. ‘To make the matter more dif- 
ficult, this was the year in which his class 
was being confronted (there is no other 
word for it), by the history of the United 
States. 

The school had agreed that I might 
act as proctor for the mid-term examina- 
tion, and the time had been set for eleven 
o clock in the forenoon of a designated 
day—the same time that his class would 
be taking their examination at the school. 
Although I had drilled and questioned 
him ad nauseam, | felt that Jonathan 
was as ‘likely as not to give a ridiculous 
answer, for he seemed to have no percep- 
tion of cause and effect, and no concern 
for how one event followed naturally 
after another. All was an attempt at the 
learning of names and dates by 
memory, never one of the poor boy’s 


rote 


greatest gifts (though of late years his 
self-disciplined memory for faces and 
names has stood him in good stead ). 
From all this it became increasingly 
apparent that for him the black words of 
his textbook floated about on the some- 
what dingy pages, as aimlessly as butter- 
flies, that paragraphs underscored as im- 
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portant on the authority of the teacher, 
presented snarls and tangles of incident 
without any relation to their enlighten- 
ing framework of sequence, and that, 
alas, his mental storehouse was one in 
which the odds and ends of factual ma- 
terial lay heaped in unreasonable confu- 
sion. 

Immediately after breakfast on the 
day of his examination, Jonathan was 
again bent over his history book, nerv- 
ously turning its dog-eared pages. My 
heart went out to the boy with silent 
anxiety. Suddenly he flung down his book 
with absolute recklessness (it nearly hit 
Rex, the St. Bernard), and assuming an 
oratorical pose, he shouted toward the 
cuckoo clock on the opposite wall, ““What 
is American history?” Rhetorically an- 
swering his own question he raised his 
voice even louder: “‘Names, dates, bat- 
tles, political campaigns, and a gang of 
presidents, some with beards and some 
with none!” Then he sighed, “Not a 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion in the lot!” 

With that he stalked from the room 
with an air of doom, while the frivolous 
and inconsequential little bird in the 
clock (such a favorite of my sister’s), 
gaily sounded the eleven cuckoos which 
designated the hour for the examination. 

“Jon!” I called after him, but in 
vain. And although it was evident that 
this was a crisis of no small import, I 
composed myself to patience, certain in 
the faith that Jonathan’s better nature 
would bring him back promptly to face 
his disagreeable task. 

The house in which I resided with my 
widowed sister and her son, Jonathan, 
was a rambling one which had been add- 
ed to by previous generations of my fa- 
ther’s family. Although it was perhaps 
too large for our present small group, 


the Thorogood’s were never people to 
discard the well-tried nor to welcome 
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unnecessary change. Hence it was that 
we lived on there with quiet contentment, 
albeit with several of the rooms unoccu- 
pied and still presenting the same aspect 
as they had in the days of our parents; 
and for that matter, our grandparents 
too. 

It was because of the nature of the 
house, then, that when after an hour 
Jonathan had failed to return, it was 
somewhat difficult to know at once just 
where he might be. When two hours had 
elapsed, and lunch time had come and 
gone (a meal for which neither his moth- 
er nor I felt any great eagerness), and 
still the boy had not returned to his duty, 


the situation began to assume a serious 


caste. I therefore started out to hunt for 
him. 

Passing from room to room I called 
the boy’s name, but there was no reply. 
Pausing uncertainly in the upper hall of 
the older part of the house, it seemed as 
if voices were coming from beyond the 
door to the attic stairs. Opening it cau- 
tiously, I listened. A stentorian voice, 
barely recognizable as Jonathan’s, was 
declaiming: 

‘“Sobeit, Honorable Chief, Oh great 
sachem Succotash! It is agreed that in 
return for this kettle and these—em, ah 
[he was evidently hunting about] hand- 
some garments, you will grant my peo- 
ple the right to reside on this land for- 
ever, and to bring others to establish a 
settlement.” 

In spite of my impatience, I was sur- 
prised at the accuracy with which he re- 
membered the original terms of our 
town’s grant from the Indians. Just then 
a warwhoop rang out with all the vigor 
of a boy’s lungs. 

““Ah, an arrowhead!” he shouted. 
‘This is your only reply to our generous 
offer, so be it! Up with your muskets, 
men, we will fight for the land!” 
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There was no more shouting, but I 
could hear him rummaging about, and 
felt that my patience had endured to its 
limit. Mounting the stairs, and as soon 
as my eye reached the level of the attic 
floor, I could see that Jonathan was ex- 
erting himself to build some sort of bar- 
ricade from the odds and ends of furni- 
ture that had accumulated there during 
the many generations of the old house’s 
occupancy. (And the ensuing conversa- 
tion may well seem incompatible with 
the Jonathan Giddy so well known to 
the world of today.) 

In a tone or reprimand I cried, 
athan, what are you doing!” 

I had brought him back from another 
world, and he looked up at me in con- 
sternation. ““Why, why, it’s 
at least it was going to be.” 
dwindled off shamefacedly. 

“What about your examina- 
tion, Jonathan: ” I asked him with sober 
gentleness. 


“Jon- 


a stockade— 
His answer 


history 


Instantly a look of touching despair 

- eat De — 
passed over the boy’s features. “I’m not go- 
ing to do it,” he said, “I simply cannot!” 

** Jonathan, 
seriousness of what you are saying!” I 
asked him sadly. ““This will count sorely 

a | ‘ ’ —_ .° 
against your hopes to enter college! 

“T cannot learn history,” 
“You know how I[ have tried, Uncle, and 
if 1 must stay out of college, I will go to 
work, but I am done with history!” 

Jonathan was an honorable boy, and 
no shirker by nature, so I could perceive 


have you considered the 


he replied. 


that this was no case for punishment nor 
petty reprisal ; —so, “Very well, my boy,” 
I answered, ‘ “if you feel SO nrongly about 
it, we will leave it that way for the time 
being, but I trust that you will come to 
think better of your decision.” 

“Oh Uncle, I am sorry to disappoint 
\ ; —_— a 
you and Mamma, you know I’m sorry! 
he cried. 


Old-Time New England 





I an- 
watching him curiously, for his 


“No doubt you are, my boy,” 
swered, 
attention seemed already to have re- 
turned to the things surrounding him in 
the attic. 

“Uncle Ed, may I stay 
awhile? And, and Uncle, will you tell 
me what this is, before you go! ” T looked 
over the object which he handed me. It 
was a leather pouch with a thong for a 
drawstring. It was stiff with age and its 
sides were almost stuck together, but I 


up here 


managed to get my fingers inside and to 
draw forth a brittle piece of paper. ‘There 
was faded writing on it in a script with 
many flourishes. ““This pouch was used 
by my father, Jonathan Carter, to hold 


his journey cake and after his death 
while defending Fort Necessity, was sent 


back to my mother by his commander, 
Major George Washington.” And it was 
signed: Sarah Thorogood. 

“What- was Fort Necessity, Uncle?” 
Jonathan asked. “It’s a desperate sound- 
ing sort of name.” 

“Why, don’t you remember about it; 
—it was eeres"s in our review only 
two weeks ago!” I replied, surprised, ° Tt 
was a desperate name indeed!” 

“I’m sure I never heard of it, Uncle 
Ed,” he answered (and he was quite 
mistaken ). “‘But the important thing 1s, 
how old is this pouch? Wait till I go get 
the book!”’ And with that he clattered 
downstairs, and shortly after, clattered 
back up again, tightly clutching the re- 
pudiated history book. 

“Necessity, Necessity!”? he muttered 
as he turned over the pages. “It cannot 
be the Revolution, because they don’t call 
him General yet ;—it must have been that 
time when we were fighting the French 
and Indians. Here it is, 1754! Let’s see, 
1907-1754, why this pouch is one hun- 
dred and fifty-three years old, Uncle!” 
He moved closer to the little attic win- 
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dow and continued to read. “It says here 
that we were fighting under a General 
Dinwiddie; it seems strange to think of 
Washington serving under a_ British 
General, Uncle Ed. And we had Indians 
so the real fight must 
have been between the British and the 
French!” 


on our side too, 


K *K *K 


, looking 
back over the intervening years ner the 
subsequent history of Jonathan Giddy, 
that that day, namely mid-February, 
1907, and that scene of an eager boy ex- 
ploring a dusty attic heaped with the 
memorabilia of his facade also held 
considerable significance in the history of 
this country? For it was from that very 
day that his curiosity was aroused, 


Might I venture to sugges 


con- 
cerning the causes which explained the 
world in which he found himself. 

The attic became his private strong- 
hold. In it he explored and excavated, to 
it he brought all available textbooks, dust- 
ing off an old bookcase for their accomo- 
dation. It was thus that he discovered 
new and more savory uses for his texts: 
—that they are only palatable for refer- 
ence and when curiosity creates an ap- 
petite, and make but poor ration for 
forced feeding. 

[ shall never forget the day when he 
found a tintype of myself in Civil War 
uniform. (‘The ebb and tide of this war 
had been particularly confusing to him.) 
“Uncle Ed,” 
any battles?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“What was it liker”’ he asked eagerly. 

“Noise: the spatter of rifle fire, the 
rumble of cannon, and the frightening 
explosions of close shots;—but mostly 
smell: 


he asked. “Were you in 


the smell of gunpowder, and 
horse dung, and dead dying bodies. 
Then there were more personal sounds 


of battle too: bugles, shouts, and all sorts 
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of strange cries, sometimes excited or ur- 
gent, but mostly despairing.” 

“But wasn’t there a hill or a fort that 

you were trying to win!’ 
— “Well you see, Nephew,” I answered, 
“this was a bigger war than the Revo- 
lution, and we knew of these things 
vaguely, but the smoke of battle was all 
around us, and we left the rest to the 
generals.” 

[t was clear that while Jonathan was 
exploring the attic, his dust-gloved hand 
was unconsciously fumbling among the 
pages of living history. So it occurred to 
me to try cultivating his newly aroused 
curiosity. His school had made it all too 
clear that they were not eager for his re- 
turn until the history examination was 
passed, and that in the meanwhile, of 
course, he must keep up with his other 
classes. ‘Though I kept them up to the 
mark without difficulty, I ventured to let 
the history take care of itself. So we ex- 
plored not only the attic, but the water- 
front, the library, the museum, and a few 
of the historic houses of the neighborhood. 

Everywhere his curiosity and his imag- 
ination led him from the particular to the 
general, until the day came when Jona- 
than fished in his pocket and pulled out 
the treasures generally used for barter by 
a boy of his age: a ball of twine built up- 
on an india rubber core, a large 
a jackknife, a jew’s harp, and an arrow- 
head. Holding up the latter, he stuffed 
the rest carefully back into his pocket and 
said, ““‘Uncle Ed, I never used to think 
about this arrowhead except as something 
I could swap, but every time one of the 
settlers saw one they must have felt ter- 
ror! All they wanted was to get their 
farms going; it must have seemed like a 


“oli assie,” 


long distance they had come across the 
ocean to do it, but then came these ar- 
rows, and after they had been at peace 


with the Indians for a while, too. Busy 
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plowing and planting and building, they 
must almost have forgotten the names of 
kings and things in Europe ;—when these 
cruel little stones came tearing at them; 
—but if a historian like Parkman looks at 
an arrowhead, he thinks of the quarrels 
between faraway kings, and the ‘balance 
of power > and all that. And it was the 
same in the seaports: the Colonists would 
work hard to make things to export and 
get them onto ships they’d built them- 
selves, and then the kings in Europe 
would decide where the ships could go to 
sell their goods. J don’t think there ever 
was a time when the ocean really sep- 
arated us from Europe!” 

“The present administration would 
hardly agree with you,” I murmured,— 
“Our T eddy’ feels that the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere should be a peaceful ref- 
uge undisturbed by European conflicts, a 
sort of Western Fortress, if need be.”’ 

“Well, I don’t agree with him!”’ the 
boy announced, “TI think it’s exciting to 
think how every part of the world has 
some effect on other parts ; look at Co- 
lumbus coming way over here in that odd 
little boat just because Spain wanted 
gold; and if it was true then, it must be 
even more true now, that people can 
cross the ocean whenever they want 
what’s over here! J think Europe has 
been fighting over our soil in spite of us, 
ever since North America was discov- 
ered, and it’s time we knew more about 
what’s going on in Europe!” 

“Jonathan,” I replied, “I fear that 
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this discussion must be postponed, for I 
believe that your mother’s cuckoo has 
just announced your bedtime.” 

As epilogue to the above anecdote con- 
cerning the life of Jonathan Giddy, I 
should like to add that he passed his his- 
tory examination shortly after this con- 
versation, with no protest and without 
difficulty. And further, I should like to 
take this opportunity to point out the po- 
tential value of those small heirlooms 
which often accumulate only to be dis- 
carded by a later generation. One might 
call them the chips off the block of his- 
tory. They help to lead the uninformed 
mind from the particular, or personal, to 
the general, and so to the far horizon. 
And conversely, I should like to inquire 
of the reader, in what way has History 
any significance except in the degree of 
its effect upon the consciousness and life 
of the individual: 

As for the later life of Jonathan Gid- 
dy, I believe it to be undeniably a fact of 
international consequence, that the final 
sentence of his last paragraph quoted 
above became the grand motif of his Ca- 
reer, and at times, almost a battle cry in 
a life of unwavering and invaluable serv- 
ice to his country. 

And thus a crisis, which might have 
denied a boy the privileges of hi; gher 
learning, and doubtless, the fulfillment 
of a brilliant career, was successfully re- 
solved, and brought to an unexpectedly 
fortunate outcome, by means of the dusty 
keepsakes in an old attic. 








New ENGLAND FOUNDLING 


I am definitely not a botanist. A farm 
paper treating on plant pests ignored, 
perhaps through disdain, my inquiries 
about the shrub that for years infested 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, and was 
known there as “Goshen Hardhack.”’ I 
have never seen it in the ten or fifteen 
other states with whose rural districts I 
have some familiarity. 

At a time when Litchfield’s farmers 
nearly all could trace their descent and 
land titles to the earliest settlement, they 
could tell you this about it: a descend- 
ant of the redskins who extracted the 
oil from Warren’s rattlesnake, grabbed 
three-pound trout from the shallows of 
the Naugatuck 
through the reedy swamps _ bordering 


and slipping silently 


Shepaug, turned his attention to the hen 
roosts of the wide-streeted settlement 


that was Litchfield. He punished a lot of 
the brandy also, an early industry of the 
settlement. 

In a word his time came, and with a 
lack of subtlety that must have shocked 
him, he was tied to the whipping post 


unmercifully lashed. More was 


and 
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promised him if he ever broke the decree 
of exile bluntly and openly pronounced 
against him. 

Now this “Goshen Hardhack’”’ 
first noticed in the swamps of Goshen. 


was 


A hundred feet a year was a nice exten- 
sion from its compact center. Put to it this 
could mean a quarter mile. It had the 
texture of a willow clothes-basket and 
no scythe could sweep off more than a 
percentage of the writhing stems. Prop- 
erly grappled a good yoke of oxen could 
pull one out by the roots. But then there 
were acres of them in all brackish flat- 
land or swamps from Goshen southward 
for fifteen miles. 

Stems pencil-thick, the shrub has a fi- 
Mountain 
Laurel and probably is as longlived. It 


brous skin or bark as does 
possesses a pale green leaf of a super du- 
plicative alfalfa motif, baize-like in tex- 
ture, and the small yellow blossom makes 
it seem like an adopted member of the 
buttercup family. And could it crowd! 

The Indian we have spoken of is said 
to have brought the seed all the way from 
Canada only to abandon it without com- 
ment in the swamps of Goshen. [ still 
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, ' _ 
don't know its scientific name. 
WILLIAM GEO. PICKETT, 

Gilboa, New York. 


|Epiror’s Nore: Can anyone identify the above 
shrub? | 


ANCESTOR OF THE RaiLway, by Lord 
Keeper North in 1676, from The First 
Railroad in America. Privately printed 
for The Granite Railway Company, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, 1926. 

Referring to roads used to carry Coal 
from the pits to the river bank at New- 
castle, England. 

““The manner of the carriage,’ says 
Lord Keeper North in 1676, ‘is by lay- 
ing rails of timber . . . exactly straight 
and parallel, and bulky carts are made 
with four rowlets fitting these rails, 
whereby the carriage is so easy that one 
horse will draw down four or five chal- 
drons of coals’ ( from 10.6 to 13.2 tons). 
The planks were usually of beech and 
were fastened down end to end on logs 
or ‘sleepers,’ placed crosswise at inter- 
vals of two or three feet.” 


EXCERPTS FROM 
Letters of Mrs. Nathaniel Russell Mid- 
dleton, Life in Carolina and New Eng- 
land During the Nineteenth Century, by 
Alicia Hopton Middleton, Bristol, R. I. 
Privately printed, 1929. 
“Charleston, April 12, 1861: 
My dear Aunt, 

[ cannot let this momentous day close 
without some communication with you, 
though it is perhaps uncertain when I 
may be able to send a letter, as I fear the 
mails may be interrupted. We have been 
so often alarmed this winter by the pros- 
pect of collision with the old Govern- 
ment, and as often relieved, that yester- 
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day I would hardly give credence to the 
assertion that there would indeed be a 
battle that evening. Fort Sumter, you 
know, rises in the center [| of the harbor ] 
as it were from the ocean. ... At about 
six o'clock, however, the usual hour for 
dressing and promenading upon the Bat- 
tery, there was unmistakable evidence of 
there being work on foot... .” 


Saturday morning to Grandmother De 
Wolfe: 

“When we first awoke this morning 
everything was silent... . The fleet was 
off the bar and a most distressing conflict 


was apprehended... . . At about 8 o’clk 
several guns were heard from Fort Sum- 


ter and even some explosions in her have 
been going on. At times she is enveloped 
in flames and smoke. Still the flag flies— 
there are various conjectures. ...” 

LiFe aT BrusH Hitt, Mitton, Mass., 
ABOUT 1802, from Recollections of My 
Mother, by Susan I. Lesley. Privately 
printed, 1889. 


‘“Then all the family were readers, the 
old ladies and the young; and among 
them were all kinds of tastes; and they 
did a great deal of reading aloud, while 
the family was diligently sewing. Our sis- 
ter Eliza would have one kind of reading 
going on in her room with some of the 
children, and the old ladies another kind 
in theirs. History, philosophy, poetry, 
novels, and plays, each had its turn. I well 
remember hearing the “Paradise Lost” 
read when I was between eight and nine 
years old; and I received it as an authen- 
tic record of the beginning of the world, 
and recurred to it as such in imagination 
many years after. Reading was the con- 
stant resource and amusement when the 
more exacting business of the day was 
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While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business of the 
right kind, it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations 
elsewhere. If, however, any change or increase in banking connec- 
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any time. 
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American Mahogany Secretary 
from Salem 





Mellow brown color and fine 








proportions. Entirely original 














including the brasses. Circa 





1790. 43 inches long, 22 inches 
deep, 43 inches high. $625. 
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BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
































WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. § Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
q First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 








The Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities 


AnNnNOHNCES 


THREE AFTERNOONS 
FOR MEMBERS 
at Three 


in Appleton Hall, 141 Cambridge 
Boston, Massachusetts 
on Tuesdays, February 13, March 13 
and April 10, 1951 


Well-known collector-authorities 
will talk informatively about their par- 
ticular fields of interest, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 13TH 


New England Pewter—Percy E. Ray- 
mond 


MARCH 13TH 


New England Pottery—Lura Wood- 
side Watkins 


APRIL 10TH 
Development of Lighting in New Eng- 
land—Leroy E. Thwing 


All illustrated with pieces in a 
special two-week exhibition selected 
from the Society's 
New England Museum 


Tea will be served between 4 and 5 
o'clock. Members may bring guests in- 
terested to join the Society, or for whom 
a contribution will be made either for 
the three or for separate afternoons 


Ry: 
2} With our 
~ sluetsnuthing bswnesé 
ne Uso repack and straighten 
damage, norn aid tert porter 
Lou are tnvtted totistl our prerk- 
shops and ste tts rrorking as 
Pal Severe and other noted Boston 
slrersinitis usta to make teir 
pieces 


GEBELEIN 


| . We. alse carry ota and unusual \ 
. picces or petter as wcllasstlyen Z 


79 Chestnut Street 
foot of Beacon Hill 








ooWANTED 2m 
examples of 
early American woodcarving 


and the work 


of primitive painters 
of 


America 


Please write prices and details to 
The Old Store on the Harbor 
Mary ALxuIts, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 


























ow NOTICE ev 
- We'beg to announce that OLp-Time New Enoxanp has on file'a 
carefully compiled catalogue of all articles published since the 
founding of the bulletin. These are cross-indexed according to 
Subject as well as Author, and’comprise about 190c titles. This 
catalogueis the work of the Society’s friend of lori¢ standing, 
Miss Elizabeth V . Morrison. 

The articles, to which the file refers, ate #lustrated, and in= 
clude a varied wealth of material both historical, and concern- 
ing antiquities. O/d copies of the issues containing these subjects 
are generally available for sale at single copy prices. 

The New EncLtanp Museu, connected with our Head- 
‘quarters, contains many special collections, including the famous 
Stebbins Collection of Maritime Photographs, a Shaker col- 
lection of utensils and furniture, a notable group of dollhouses, 
dolls, toys, and games, the Waring Collection.of early sténcils, 
a large collection of stereoscopic views filed geographically 
and instructive in the costumes, interiors, and manners of their 
day ; and many other special collections too numerous to name. 
This material offers’ detailed information of value-to teachers, 
collectors, antiquariaris, illustrators, and authors: 


Members of the Society will please be reminded that they are 
invited to make use of our Museum, Catalogue, and Files; and 
to non-members, it is suggested that the Associate Membership 
fee of $3.00 per anmum will entitle them to enjoy these oppor- 
tumties for research. | 


Inquertes concerning the above may be addressed to Miss E. Flor- 
ence Addison (who is in charge of research and study), at:\The New 
England Musewn, The Harrison Gray Otis House, 141 Cam- 
brid ge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 
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